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EDITED BY ENOCH LEWIS. and natural understanding, place so great depen- 


dence upon, is hard for me; yet | cannot easily 

avoid re'ating my experience of that formal pro- 

fession I made, when all my deeds of rightcous- 

ness (so called) and unrighteousness were brought 

before the great tribunal that was now set up in 

my heart. I saw that when the true church 

fled into the wilderness, and the great red drag- 

on tast out his floods of persecution after her, 

there was a place prepared for her there for a 

time, times [and half a time;] that then the 

wisdom of men got into dominion, and sat ‘as 

antichrist in the temple of man’s heart, where 

Christ before had sat and ruled as the Head of 
His church. Then they apostatized from the 

true faith, which was his Divine gift to His 

church, and having lost the light in the darkness 

of the human understanding, they set up a form 
of godliness, denying the power that can only 
produce it; and instead of the true and living 
faith which was once delivered to the saints, they 
established creeds and forms of prayer, like the 
kerchiefs we read of that fitted every stature, 
that suited every state and condition ; thereby 
turning the people from feeling their own states 
and conditions as they were in the sight of God, 
(who, perhaps, was at the same time judging 
them secretly) to trust to prayers and supplica- 
tions made ready for them some hundred years 
before they were born; when the Divine Spirit, 
who willeth not the death of him that dieth, was 
ready to make intercession for them, not in a 
set form of words aptly joined together, but, in 
sighs and groans which no other could utter for 
them. 
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It was now that the Lord’s judgments were 
revealed in my earth, that I might thereby learn 
righteousness; all my sins and my transgressions 
which were many, were set in order before me ; 
it appeared that a book of remembrance had 
been kept on high, and that nothing was forgot- 
ten. Oh! the terrors of those days, when the 
righteous Judge of quick and dead sat in judg- 
ment in my soul, arrayed in terrible majesty and 
power, not only to search out the most hidden 
things, as if nothing was to escape His all-seeing 
eye, but I was made livingly sensible He had 
the power to cast into hell. Day after day ut- 
tered speech, and night after night declared 
knowledge, that there was no repentance in the 
grave, that repentance and remission must be 
done in these bodies ; for hours I have been on 
my knees with uplifted hands, asking for mercy, 
and sometimes apparently brought to the brink 
of everlasting death before I could feel remis- 


sion of sin. My duty to my parents was brought 
into inquisition, and I had to make a close enqui- 
ry, in great fear, as they were both dead, and no 
recompense in my power; but I had the peace- 
ful answer to make on the scrutiny, that [ had 
not ever wilfully disobliged or behaved unduti- 
fully to them. Oh! ye children, let me entreat 
it of you, in the fear of the Lord, “ obey your 

arents in the Lord, for this is well-pleasing”’ in 

is holy sight; and you who act in a light man- 
ner by your parents, and trouble them by your 
disobedient conduct, I am persuaded of it, you 
will have to answer for it in this world, or in 
that which is to come. 

Now, to speak on a subject that such numbers, 


whom I prefer to myself in acquired knowledge 





And as to prayers ina set form being present- 


ed at the Throne of Grace by unregenerate 
man, who is in a state of moral turpitude, I 
ain persuaded they are an abomination to God, 
and will not meet his acceptance. First make 


the tree good, and the fruit will be good also ; 
but it is Christ alone, the good Husbandman, 
that can make the tree good, and then He will 
eat of the fruit. 1 was in the practice, night 
and morning, of saying prayers in the form, in 
as humble a manner: as I knew how. This 
was borne with in the days of my ignorance ; but 
when in the light, I saw how will-worship was 
not acceptable in His holy sight, and had forsa- 
ken it, this practice remained; and one night, 
as I was on my knees, I felt such a terror take 
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610 
hold of me, that I quickly rose, and never durst 
afterwards proceed in the same formal manner 
of praying. When the true church came out of 
the wilderness, which she has done in these lat- 
ter days, she came out leaning on her Beloved— 
laying aside all useless forms and ceremonies 
that do not profit the comers thereunto, and sole- 
ly depending upon the immediate teachings of 
the Grace of God and the revelations of His 
Holy Spirit ; thereby antichrist was dispossessed 
of his rule and government in the church, and 
Christ took to Himself his own power and au- 
thority to rule and govern, who appoints his own 
servants, qualifying them for the several uses 
and purposes which He in His holy wisdom has 
allotted, sending them forth, and telling them, 
‘Freely ye have received, freely give ;” these 
seek no man’s silver or gold, or apparel, butserve 
their own necessities and those of others by the 
labour of their hands. Although I had suffer- 
ed deeply, as I thought, in the hour of judgment 
and of burning, yet those things which I had 
suffered were only as a beginning of sorrows; 
the ground of the heart was not to be lightly 
turned up, the gospel plough was to be introdu- 
ced, and the fallow ground broken up, and I was 
to sow no more among thorns; the terrors of 
Grod’s judgments were often set before my mind, 
and made such deep impressions as I believe 
will never be erased. It is a truth past all con- 
tradiction with me, that the Divine Spirit will 
not dwell in a temple which He has not previ- 
ously cleansed in a great degree. I speak now 
to you, my beloved brethren and sisters, who have 
in your own experience known your measure of 
the depth of Satan, and have been brought out 
of Egypt with a high hand and outstretched arm, 
and have known Christ’s baptism to be with fire 
and the Holy Ghost, and that itis the baptism 
which only and alone affords the answer of a 
good conscience towards God, and cleanses both 
flesh and spirit. 

To relate much more of the inscrutable judg- 
ments of God, which are past finding out but in 
the experience of them, may not be needful for 
me to do at present. I may say that “day after 
day uttered speech, and night after night declar- 
ed knowledge’’—quietness succeeded these fear- 
ful voices uttered from the mount, not through 
or by man, iu it he had no share or portion ; re- 
mission of the past seemed to [be spoken] in 
this quiet frame, and a voice to say, “go and do 
so no more.” I was now brought into the 
school of Christ, in order to be instructed by 
Him in the law that was to be the government, 
through Him, of my future life; the old wine 
was poured out, the old heavens were rolled up 
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became my shepherd, and drew me to fol] 
in the new way by the Shepherd’s crook 
love, sometimes leading me into green p 
refreshing my poor disconsolate mind. | 
was I thought 1 would oS the way « 


Ow Hin 
of His 
astures, 
hen j: 


His commandments and never be weary : he}, | 
would gladly have tabernacled, but I was to ,. 
down from the mount, and pass through ;), 
winter season, and mourn the absence of Jip, 
whom my soul was now taught to love, for ¢, 
savour of His ointment was delightful unto m. 

The same Divine principle [of light and jg.) 
which led me out of the forms and ceremonies ;, 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth, als 
led me by its secret teachings into a straight anj 
narrow way, as to all superfluities in dress ani 
address ; and knowing in whom I had believed, 
the same hath preserved me in it to this day. 
and I trust will do so to the end, as there js j) 
variableness with Him. Simplicity of dress ap4 
address is becoming a bumble follower of a er. 
cified Saviour, whose garment or vesture was s 
unlike the fashions of that day, that they cast 
lots for it as a curiosity, for it was without seam, 
There is a cross to many among us in thes 
things, as the practice of them declares to the 
beholders, whose disciples we profess to be; and 
although all power in heaven and earth is given 
unto Him, yet, because the world in their fool- 
ish vain hearts despise the wisdom of God in 
these things, intended to crucify us to the spirit 
of the world, and the pomps and vanities of it, 
they are ashamed of the cross, and would rather 
enjoy the pleasure of a sinful world, which ar 
only for a season, than to suffer afflictions with 
the people of God in the scoffings of the world. 
Although I knew that [the Quakers] held these 
testimonies, and that they were outward marks 
of union with them, nevertheless I was desirous 
to know the ground of them in myself; and not 
to take up any thing in which such great salva- 
tion was concerned, but from a clear conviction 
that it was from the living foundation God had 
laid in my heart, and not man. 

The practice and use of the plain language is 
consonant with the rules of grammar and the 
language of holy men of old, as the Scriptures 
bear testimony ; yet I was desirous to prove all 
things, to bring them to the standard of truth 
in my heart, ol if they stood the measure of 
that, to cleave to them. I began to use this 
language sometimes, and at other times not, 
when in my infancy: my near kinsfolk, I heard, 
said I was beside myself, therefore it was a cross 
to use it in their presence; but denying the 
cross brought sorrow and weakness along with 
it, and a fear, that if I went down the steps of 


as a scroll, I willingly surrendered them to the | Jacob’s ladder I should find it more difficult to 
fire. I conferred no longer with flesh and blood | recover the ground I had lost than even to a 
but gave up to the heavenly vision, and bowed | cend to another step. The prospect of the glor'- 
down my ear to instruction, for He spoke now as | ous crown of righteousness that was set before 
never man spake ; instead of whetting His glit-| me as attainable through faithfulness, encourag- 
tering sword, and laying hold of judgment, He | ed me to press forward ; as I endeavored to dose 
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[ grew stronger, the yoke became easier, the 
burden light; and when through inadvertence an 
omission occurred, (for afterwards I never dared 
wilfully to transgress,) I always felt wounded 
in my spirit. ; 

The change in my dress was a great cross, as 
| was always given to fashionable dresses, and at 
this time had sundry suits of apparel of this sort. 
[ felt a solemn covering to come over my spirit 
early one morning, whilst in bed, which drew 
me into deep silence and attention, when I felt 
it required of me to conform to the simple ap- 

ce of Christ’s followers ; His garment was 
all of a piece, so ought mine to be, of a piece 
with my speech, my life and conversation. This 
felt to me a severe stroke; no shelter was now 
left for me, but I must appear as a fool to the 
world, my speech and then my garments would 
betray me that I had been with Christ, and pro- 
fessed myself to be one of His disciples. I 
wept bitterly, and pleaded the cross it would be 
to me before my friends and acquaintance, with 
the loss it would be to me in my present clothes; 
but all was silence to my complaints, and the 
leayen worked in the lump till the whole man 
was leavened into submission, and then [ ran the 
way of His commandments with joy and alacrity 
of heart, so much so that I have heard in passing, 
some people say they would give their oath I 
was a Quaker. Qh! saith my spirit, that all 
the family were so conspicuous, even in the out- 
side, that they might be known thereby whose 
they are ! 

Kuta testimony we hold is, that we cannot 
with a good conscience, contribute in any wise to 
support the ministry of any church whatever, 
who derive their maintenance from their service 
at the altar ; because we believe Christ is in this 
day the head of the true church militant, that 
His promise made to it before He ascended to 
His father, “Lo, I am with you always, even to 
the end of the world,” has been fulfilled, and is 
in this very day fulfilling, His Divine presence 
being felt where two, three, or more of His liv- 
ing children are met and assembled in His name. 
This being a truth that we fully believe, we are 
feelingly made sensible that He, the head of this 
body, qualifies and sends forth servants and hand- 
maids, as of old, to minister, preparing them for 
His work and service, by various dispensations, 
baptisms and spiritual washings, and hands to 
them the bread which He has broken and blessed, 
and they have to hand it to the multitude, with- 
out any addition of their own. And these know- 
ingin whom they have believed, will neither 
pay nor receive wages of any man, as the price of 
their labour; they are persuaded that He whom 

ey serve is faithful and true, and having re- 
ceived their ministry without fee or reward, they 
freely give it, looking to Him who sent them for 
their recompense, which is the sheaf of peace in 
their bosom. 


Upon reading this account, some unbelieving 
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person may query, how did I know but the 
subtle adversary had put on the appearance of an 
angel of light, and had deceived me? 
such an one in the words of our blessed Lord, 
which are the words of truth; He says, “My 
sheep know my voice, and follow me, and the 
voice of a stranger they will not follow;” more- 
over we are desired to follow after the things 
which make for peace, and things whereby we 
may edify one another: now I never found any- 
thing but peace as the consequence of unswerving 
obedience in these particulars. 


I answer 


(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 


DISESE OF THE PRODUCTS OF SLAVERY.—NEW 


YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
In the year 1769, when John Woolman was 


under an exercise in respect to paying a religious 
visit in Barbadoes, he prepared a writing, in 
which he stated that “the number of those who 
decline the use of the West India produce, on 
account of the hard usage of the slaves who raise 
it, appears small, even amongst people truly 
pious ; and the labours in Christian love on that 
subject, of those who do, are not very exten- 
sive :” but, in the same paper, he remarked that 
‘the trading in, or frequent use of any produce 
known to be raised by the labours of those who 
are under such lamentable oppression, hath ap- 
peared to be a subject which may yet require 
the more serious consideration of the humble 
followers of Christ the prince of peace.” 


It is well known, that from that day to the 


present, this testimony has been upheld by a 
succession of faithful Friends, and that, within a 
few years past, it has gained increased considera- 
tion. About six years ago the attention of New 
York Yearly meeting was turned to it, and be- 
ing referred to the Meeting for Sufferings, that 
body prepared a minute, clearly setting forth the 
intimate connection between the existence of 
slavery and the consumption of its fruits, and 
tenderly, yet earnestly, recommending a careful 
examination of the subject. 
approved by the Yearly Meeting, and sent down 


This minute was 


to its subordinate meetings. Since that period 
meetings of Friends have been held annually in 
the meeting-house in New York, with a view of 
promoting the concern and encouraging mea- 
sures by which a supply of articles of cotton, 
sugar, coffee, rice, molasses, Xc., produced by 
free labour, might be obtained. 

Two meetings of this character were held 
during the late Yearly Meeting, and both were 
well attended and satisfactory, notices of them 
having been previously read in the Yearly Meet- 
ing. The Annual Report of the Managers of 
the Free Produce Association was approved, and 
being printed os eens form, it was directed 
to be distributed. Several members of other 
Yearly Meetings were present, and much inter- 
esting and encouraging information was given of 
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increased attention to the subject throughout our 
Religious Society, and of the efforts made by 
Friends, and others, to procure free labour pro- 
ducts. Our friend, Benjamin Seebohm, express- 
ed the great satisfaction he had experienced in 
observing. during his sojourn of more than four 
years in this Jand, the steady progress of this 
concern. He had attended many meetings of a 
character like that of the present one, par- 
ticularly within the limits of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, and it had been a great comfort to him 
to witness the manifestation of deep feeling on 
all such occasions, while, in no instance, had he 
secn any improper excitement. He encouraged 
to faithful perseverance, believing the testimony 
against a participation in the fruits of slavery 
would prosper. 

It was an encouraging circumstance that, in 
connection with the consideration of the general 
subject of slavery, this concern received the at- 
tention of the Yearly Meeting; and, in the ad- 
vices sent down to the subordinate branches, 
Friends were renewedly desired to observe the 
minute of the Meeting for Sufferings already 
alluded to. 

Robert Lindley Murray has removed his Free 
Produce Store to No. 86 Pearl street, New 
York, where it is earnestly hoped that, for the 
sake of the cause, and in consideration of the 
self-denying efforts he has made, and is making, 
for the accommodation of Friends and others, he 
may receive their liberal support. R. 


An Epistle of tender counsel to Friends in Ire- 
land, from the Committce separated by the 
Yearly Meeting, held in Dublin in 1850, to 
visit the Quarterly and other Meetings belong- 
ing thereto. 

(Concluded from page 598.) 


In the course of our visit few subjects have 
engaged our feelings with deeper interest than 
those comprehended in our fourth query. How 
nrany parents there are amongst us, whose yearn- 
ings of heart towards their beloved offspring, 
often prompt the secret aspiration on their behalf 
that they may be preserved from the evils that 
are in the world; and yet how few of these are 
to be found training up their children in all re- 
spects in a religious life and conversation, con- 
sistent with our Christian profession, or, in other 
words, “in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.” What is it, dear friends, that hinders 
us in this important work? Are we seeking in 
all simplicity and faithfulness to follow our Di- 
vine Master, so that we may be prepared to lead 
to Him these precious objects of our solicitude ? 
or, are we conscious that our own minds are so 
much occupied with other things, 9s to disquali- 
fy us in great measure for a right exercise of 
spirit on their account; let us also be willing to 
enter into a serious and impartial examination, 
whether our own conduct in any respect is such 
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as to present a cause of stumbling to those unde 
our care. Unless we are concerned to know th 
Lord for ourselves, we cannot availingly, 4); 
with living energy, invite our children to gj 
this saving knowledge; nor can we justly expect 
that our precepts will sink into their hearts, yp, 
less they are enforced by the influence of a ho}, 
life and conversation. We apprehend that many 
amongst us, as they lay these things to hea 
will find that there is great need to cherish; 
deeper exercise of mind on this account tha 
they have been wont to dwell under; and that x 
they yield to this concern, they will have to se. 
arate themselves from, and to part with many 
things that have hitherto been causes of weak. 
ness to them. May there be a willingness 4) 
bring our deeds to the light, and in unreserved 
submission to the discoveries of the divine yj), 
to cleanse our hands from all that has a tep. 
dency to unfit us for the work to which we ar 
called. 

Our solicitude has been awakened in a yery 
lively manner on behalf of our younger friends, 
many of whom we believe may be addressed as 
the visited and called of the Lord. It is declar. 
ed by our blessed Redeemer, that “ many are 
called but few are chosen.” Remember, dear 
young friends, that if you become of the number 
of the chosen, you must obey the call. May 
nothing, therefore, be permitted to turn you 
aside from the path of simple obedience. Be 
willing to learn of Him who was meek and low|y 
in heart; under his holy discipline every aspir- 
ing thought will be brought into subjection, and 
you will be clothed with humility, an ornament 
far surpassing in beauty and in worth, all that 
this world can invest you with, and a state 
wherein, as you abide in it through life, the 
blessing of Divine preservation will be yours. 
As all that you have yet been given to see of the 
excellency there is in the truth, and of the glory 
of the Lord’s house, may be but as a glimpse 
compared to the fulness that awaits you; % 
those lessons hitherto taught you in the school 
of Christ, may be no more than the very rudi- 
ments of what are yet to be unfolded to you. 
Oh! that we could impress on you a deep and 
lasting sense of the safety—yea, the blessedness 
—of a lowly and teachable mind. There isa 
knowledge that puffeth up, which the Apostle 
warns us against; but as you dwell in the fear 
of the Lord, and are concerned to do the will of 

our heavenly Master, He will fulfil unto you 
His cious promise, and give you to know of 
His doctrine, opening to your understanding, 3 
you are prepared to receive them, “ wondrous 
things out of his law.” Press earnestly, there- 
fore, after an inward acquaintance with your 
Lord and Saviour, in which may be summed up 
all that the most tender interest can crave 00 
your behalf; for “this is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.” 
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from among them and be ye separate, touch not 
the unclean thing, and I will receive you, and 
will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my 
sons and daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

We have been brought into tender feeling on 
account of some of our friends in early life, as 
well as others, who have been visited with afllic- 
tion,—who have known the day of the Lord to 
come upon their pleasant pictures, and in whose 
view the glory of this perishing world has thus 
been stained. Dear friends—you have beheld 
the Lord in the way of His judgments, yet, they 
have been mingled with mercy. Cast yourselves 
then unreservedly, upon Him, desiring that He 
may chvose your inheritance for you; and as you 
are thus concerned to commit your way unto Him, 
you may trust in the consoling assurance that 
He will bring to pass that which will be for your 
lasting benefit, and you may yet have to make 
the heartfelt acknowledgment, that it was good 
for you that you had been afflicted. Some of 
you have had to partake largely of disappoint- 
ment in your pursuit of the things of this life, 
and on this account are the objects of our Chris- 
tian sympathy ; we feel for you under the trials 
and difficulties to which you may be subjected 
in your future endeavours to “ provide things 
honest in the sight of all men ;” but may it not 
have been, dear friends, that you needed to have 
impressed in living characters upon your hearts 
the divine monition, “ Seekest thou great things 
for thyself? seek them not.”’ Your lot, seen by 
the anointed eye, is less to be commiserated than 
if you had been permitted to lade yourselves 
with riches as with thick clay, and had thus 
been tempted to take up your rest in a state of 
outward ease, but in forgetfulness of the Lord 
your Maker. “ As many asI love I rebuke and 
chasten,” is the language of unutterable mercy. 
Be not discouraged, therefore, because of the 
chastening hand being laid upon you. Remem- 
ber that “godliness with contentment is great 
gain,” and that He who “ giveth to the beast 
his food, and to the young ravens which cry,” 
will not fail to fulfil to you his gracious promise, 
if your hearts be steadfast in seeking first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness. 

Beloved friends of every age and every class, 
let us individually submit our hearts to the 
searching inquiry—How much owest tnou unto 
thy Lord? How much may not every one of us 
find in his or her own experience to commemorate 
of His awakening visitations, and of His gracious 
dealing with our souls. It has pleased Him of 
later time to visit us in many ways for our good; 
we have witnessed His righteous judgments in 
the earth, and line upon line, and precept upon 
precept of deep instruction, have been addressed 
tous; the ground has been prepared by the 
good husbandman, and the seed sown in many 
hearts ; and the precious influence of the dew of 
Heaven has also been plenteously shed upon 
magy. Itis declared that “the earth, which 


We have witnessed with deep regret, the dis- 
‘tion evinced by many of our dear young 
friends to cast off, as they advance to mature 
some of the restraints to which they have 
ream accustomed to submit in earlier life, when 
under the immediate care of pious parents, or at 
our public schools. We allude especially to that 
assimilation with the world, which is marked by a 
conformity to its manners, dress, and language. 
It is our settled belief, that the same testimony 
which was required of our forefathers against the 
changeable fashions and corrupt conversation of 
the world, and which was faithfully borne by 
them under much obloquy and suffering, is still 
required of us as a part—and no unimportant 
part—of our profession of pure and primitive 
christianity. e would therefore affectionately 
invite those who are inclined to plead for a liber- 
ty in these things which we believe the truth 
does not sanction, to ponder the path of their 
feet. Has the liberty you plead for contributed 
to your growth in the divine life, and strength- 
ened you to resist the temptations with which 
you are surrounded? May we not appeal to 
your best feelings for a testimony the very re- 
verse of this, even that you have hereby brought 
weakness upon yourselves, if not a withering as 
to your spiritual condition. Suffer us, beloved 
young friends, earnestly to urge upon you the 
counsels of age and experience : some of us have 
trodden the paths in which you are now walking, 
and have found that they do not lead to peace. 
We are persuaded that to many of you these 
things have been a snare, and that through your 
embracing a false liberty—a liberty which brings 
into bondage—the work of divine grace in your 
hearts has been retarded, if not marred. We 
call you not to formality, but to faithfulness. 
Let then the time past suffice. If you are re- 
uewedly made sensible of the visitations of your 
Heavenly Father’s love, bringing your spirits 
into tenderness and contrition before Him, ac- 
cept, we beseech you, the offers of redeeming 
mercy, and hesitate not to enter into covenant 
with him by sacrifice. Some of you, we appre- 
hend, have found that your departure from the 
path of self-denial in dress and language, has 
been the direct avenue to a familiar intercourse 
with hurtful company, and has led to your join- 
ing them in the sports of the field, and in the 
frequenting of places of public diversion, the 
haunts of the vain and profligate. Although it 
may have been by almost imperceptible grada- 
tions that you have been brought to embrace 
these temptations ; and although under their be- 
numbing influence you may be now ready to re- 
gard with allowance things which, in past times 
of greater sensibility of mind, you would have 
viewed with abhorrence; yet we trust the pure wit- 
hess In your conscience, even the Spirit of Truth, 
who reproves the world of sin, does still at sea- 
sons plead with you on this wise,—and oh ! that 
your ears may be open to the call,— Come out 
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4 drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and | shine have rolled over this benighted place the 
io bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it | we first passed it by, under the impression thy « 
% is dressed, receiveth blessing from God ; but that | there was no room for the foot of a Gospel m t! 
a which beareth thorns and briars is rejected.” | senger to stand within its dark walls. A itt, Ij 
i May we seek to have our hearts redeemed from | band of Christians have, however, been awakes } 
‘ the undue pursuit of the things of this life, so| ened, and raised the Gospel standard. They mea | 
cE that neither the fettering cares of the world, nor | together in worship, without any pastor, read t} 
its false and delusive pleasures, may be to us as 


See 


Scriptures, and edify one another in religioy, 
conversation and prayer. 

It was in the summer of 1848, when two Fp. 
glish travellers, on board the Rhine steamer, o}, 
tained, through one of those many incidents 
which often point to the path of Christian duty 
the name of one of those individuals residing 
the town in question, and without any introdue. 
tion, except going in the name of disciples, deter. 
mined to seek out this little company of serious 
persons. They gave us a cordial reception, and 
their countenances indicated that they had been 
with Jesus, and although scattered as sheep 
among wolves, they appeared to belong to the 
fold of the true Shepherd. After a few family 
calls, we were conducted to the house of a pious 
widow, where the meetings were usually held— 
as we were in haste, these Christian people kind. 
ly appointed a meeting for worship, to be held 
the same evening, to receive our visit—which 
through Divine mercy, proved like a refreshing 
brook by the way; the Saviour’s presence being 
felt amongst us, His doctrine dropped like dew 
on the thirsty ground. 

On first entering the humble dwelling of this 
widow woman, the language involuntarily arose, 
“< peace be to this house.” Soon after we were 
seated by her side, she began in the fulness of 
her heart, to speak of her own experience in the 
things of God, and gave us a sketch of the his- 
tory of her life. We soon found that it was af- 
fliction, that had led her, happily, to seek conso- 
lation in religion. “My husband,” said she, 
‘‘ was a man in a respectable way of business, by 
which we could provide comfortably for our fami- 
ly ;—as to our religion, we ranked among those 
who were usually called good livers—united in 
worship with a few protestants of the place, who 
had but little experience of vital religion, and 
perhaps none were more destitute of it than my- 
self ; and yet, so long as our worldly prosperity 
coptiuued, I thought myself comparatively happy; 
but it pleased the Lord, in his unsearchable wis 
dom, to deprive me, by death, of the beloved 
partner of my joys and my sorrows, and I was 
left with a young family to meet the future difi- 
culties of my journey through life, single-handed. 
In this moment of sorrow, I felt the want of 4 
consolation that I did not possess, aneor for 
it in vain among my associates and friends; % 
my temporal perplexities increased, I was ready 
to query how it could be, seeing I had always 
meant well, and desired to act uprightly ;—that 
my Heavenly Father should thwart my purposes, 
and thus bring a cloud over my earthly prospects 
and happiness ;—but,” said she, “in mercy He 


the briars and thorns which choke the good seed, 
and render it unfruitful. May we be increasing- 
ly concerned to loose ourselves from every entan- 
glemeat, and to walk before God in newness of 
life; so that henceforth we may no more live 
unto ourselves, but unto Him who died for us 
and rose again. 


With the salutation of Christian love, we are 
your friends. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
JosEPH BEWLEY. 
Dublin, 30th of Fourth Month, 1851. 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE CAST INTO THE HEAVENLY 
TREASURY. 


‘fhis account is written from English notes made after 
the different visits to the pious widow.—J. Y. 


Stamford Hill, Eleventh Month, 1850. 


‘God who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 


knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
—2 Cor. iv, 6. 





On the fruitful banks of the rapid Rhine, the 
traveller beholds a densely peopled town, with 
its numerous lofty spires and stately towers, 
famed indeed for trade and commerce, but be- 
clouded under popish influence, spiritual dark- 
ness and religious superstition reign predomi- 
nant :—but a merciful and compassionate “God, 
who commandeth the light to shine out of dark- 
ness,” causes the light of the blessed gospel to 
shine, even in the dark places of the earth ; and 
although it may be resisted and dimmed for a 
time, yet it cannot be extinguished; and we 
may hope the day is not far distant, when the 
wail of superstition shall be broken down, 
through the power of Divine truth, and the 
cloudy mists dispelled at the arising of the Sun 
of Righteousness. 

It pleased God, in the creation of man, to en- 
dow him with a capability of receiving Divine im- 
pressions ; that through the medium of the Holy 
Spirit, He might communicate to him a know- 
ledge of his will; and that man, through the 
same blessed medium, should have access to his 
Oreator by prayer. This medium is made mani- 
fest unto us in the gospel, to be the Lord Jesus 
Christ, through whose mediation and atoning 
sacrifice, God becomes reconciled to man on 
earth ; and through the sanctifying operation of 
the Spirit, man becomes prepared to be united to 
his God in Heaven. 

Many years of intermediate gloom and sun- 
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me the fallacy of this reasoning—that 
smi on art ie ap ce, but 
the Lord looketh on the heart.’ Surely, thought 
{ the Lord, who sees into the hearts of all men, 
,nows I have not loved him as I ought—not 
jooked unto Him for aid, but depended on my 
own strength—the distressing thought harassed 
me, that in my prosperity I had not sought the 
Lord, and therefore He had now forsaken me in 
my distress. I opened the Bible, intending to 
look for some passages of consolation in the New 
Testament, but while turning over the leaves in 
the Prophets, this text unexpectedly caught my 
eye: ‘Behold I will hedge up thy way with 
thorns, and make a wall that she shall not find 
her paths.’—This is my state, said I, to myself, 
it is the Lord that has hedged up my way, and 
made a around me, as a wall of brass. 
As one struck dumb, I remained in silence for 
some time—I had no power to pray in words— 
but I did desire sincerely, that the Lord might 
be pleased to have mercy on me in my distress, 
and open a way for my relief—when the words 
of the Saviour, like a flash of lightning, came 
into my mind—‘I am the Way, and the Truth, 
and the Life !—I was sure that this was a ray 
of Divine Light, shining into my dark heart, for 
I know that nothing but the Spirit of God could 
enlighten it, and that in condescending love and 
mercy, He was seeking to draw me to believe in 
that Saviour, who is the truth—and to walk in 
Him, who is the way. These convictions of the 
Holy Spirit, brought me under the weight and 
lie of sin, which were indeed too heavy for 
me, until I looked to ‘the Lamb of God who 
taketh away the sin of the world,’ ” 

When she was asked, if there was no one in 
the place, to whom she could speak on the state 
of her mind, she replied, “there was a pious mer- 
chant, and one or two shopkeepers, with whom 
LT used to converse on religion—but,” she re- 
peated, “I had the best of Teachers—the Holy 
Spirit, and the Scriptures—which I constantly 
read; and m test delight was to dwell 
alone, and to hold spiritual communion with my 
Saviour, who had become precious to my soul, 
and I could now say with the Psalmist ; ‘Lead 
me in thy truth, and guide me ; for thou art the 
God of my salvation, on thee do I wait all the 
day.’” Being asked what gave rise to the reli- 
gious meetings that were held in her house, she 
replied; “ They could no longer be held in the 
same locality; and as no other place could be 
found, they must have been discontinued; but 
it Was put into my heart, to offer my house for 
the purpose—a small sacrifice,’ she said, ‘ to 
make for the promotion of the cause of that 
Saviour, who had done and suffered so much for 
me, a poor unworthy creature. I also remem- 
bered that it was only two mites, that the poor 
widow cast into the treasury, and yet the Saviour 
— her offering with approbation.” 

t was observed to her, that “the Lord blessed 
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the house of Obed-Edom, and all that he had ; 


because he received the Ark into his house.” 
“ Yes,”’ she replied, “and so He has me, praised 
be his name, since I gave my heart to seek and 
serve him: He has undertaken for me, and I can 
now see the hand of a kind Providence in all 
things.” 

From the artless and candid manner, in which 
the dear woman gave us the above narrative, we 
became much interested for her and the little 
company with whom she was united; but we 
heard nothing more of her until the following 
summer of 1849, when ona journey through that 
part of Germany, before the troubles of the 
Revolution had entirely subsided. The town in 
which our friend, the pious widow, resided, had 
suffered a cruel siege of several days, and was 
taken by the insurgents; and after a bloody 
contest, recaptured by the aid of the Prussian 
troops; in addition to the dreadful calamity of 
war, the cholera also had raged to a fearful ex- 
tent. 

As we approached the town, we witnessed the 
effects of the Revolution, in the beautiful stone- 
bridge having been blown up by the contendin 
armies, and our carriage had to be sialeaved 
across the Rhine by boats. Anxious, indeed, we 
were, to learn how it had fared with the little 
company of awakened Christians, during the late 
calamitous time of war, and after we had arrang- 
ed our lodging at the inn, on the banks of the 
Rhine, we hastened to sce our old friend the 
pious widow. She could scarcely believe her 
own eyes, so unexpected was it to see such stran- 
gers, and at such a crisis; as soon as she had re- 
cognized us, her heart filled with joy,—indeed 
the pleasure was mutual. 

She spoke of some of the hardships that the 
inhabitants generally had suffered during the 
siege of the town,—but how has it been with 
your own little company, we inquired; have any 
of them lost their lives? ‘ No,” was the reply, 
‘through mercy, they are all safe,—we were al- 
most constantly on our knees praying for preser- 
vation, and the Lord, blessed be His Name, has 
not suffered a hair of our heads to be hurt. Al 
though during the bombardment of the town, 
the explosion of the bomb-shells took place on 
the open space before my door, and the cannon 
balls entered the window of my chamber, and 

assed by the bed in which my grandchildren 
ay, yet through mercy, we received no harm.” 
What a providential escape! but you have not 
been able to keep up your little meetings? 
‘“‘ Yes, was her answer,” they have never been 
interrupted and our number has increased. The 
troubles of the Revolution, and the effects of the 
cholera, have produced serious thoughtfulness, 
and the fear of death in many; and a number of 
young persons have been awakened and attend 
our meetings regularly, and appear hopeful cha- 
racters. 

This little tract has been penned in the hope 
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that the bright example of the efficacy of Divine ; Yeardley. We learn, by late advices from 
grace in the character of this humble follower of | that this valuable and devoted minister hes Yee 
the Lamb, may prove edifying to the Christian removed from works to rewards. We, howers, 
reader; her undissembling piety, her faith, her | have not been informed of the particulars, a 
diligence in prayer, her trust in God in a time 

of imminent danger, and the remarkable preser- 
vation, are all calculated to raise in the heart a | Our readers will please to correct a typographi. 
sincere desire that all might be brought to a | cal error in page 604 of this volume. In line 95 
similar experience. for any other state, substitute any /ree state, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 14, 1851. 


Maratep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Durham. 
on the 29th ult., Joun Henry Burrvm, to Many 
daughter of Thomas Jones, all of Brunswick, Maire 


In the 10th number of the present volume, some 
notice was taken of the care exercised by our 
friends of Indiana, to inform the Indians on the 
west of the Mississippi, among whom they have 
for several years kept upa school, for their instruc- 
tion in the arts of civilized life, that when any of 
them become acquainted with our doctrines and| psp At his residence, near Smithfield, Ohio, 
order, and manifest a religious concern to conduct | on the 31st ult., of disease of the liver, Bensaniy 
themselves in accordance with our principles and | W. Lapp, a valuable member and elder of Smith- 
order, the way is, and always has been, open for field Monthly Meeting, aged about sixty-eight 
them, in case they desire it, to become members of | eee 


2 ; : During the illness of this beloved Friend his 
our Religious Society. A letter from our friend | heart seemed often filled with the incomes of the 


Thomas Wells, who has long given attention to the | love of his Saviour. He appeared to be fully re- 
concerns of these people, to a correspondent in | Signed; said “the prospect of a release seemed 
Ate athe inhale ; “a f ‘ pleasant ;” that “his choice was to pass quietly 
Cals city, readin eae een innireeunbert rr away, but he desired to fee] entire resignation to 
rence, which, though of little apparent importance, | the ‘will of his Divine Master.” His close was 
is somewhat interesting. One of the natives, now | quiet and serene, and we believe the language to 
known as the Indian Quaker, is in the practice of | be = to him,—“ Blessed are the dead, 
sending their relict ti t Friends’ which die in the Lord from henceforth: yea, saith 
ew et! to ie ae ial they may rest from their labours; 
tablishment there; he had manifested a wish to | and their works do follow them.” 

become acquainted with our doctrines ; and upon 

hearing some of them explained, he observed that 

he was more of a Quaker than he had supposed. 


Our friend, T. Wells adds, «“ One Firstday he rose Tea and potatoes are such common articles of 
in our meeting, and addressed the children in a | our dietary, that we are apt to overlook the im- 
very feeling manner, directing his discourse par- | portant effect they have had upon modern civili- 
ticularly to those who were orphans; which seem- | zation and social progress. And yet there is no 
ed to arrest their attention, and drew tears from | doubt that their introduction and extensive use 
some of their eyes.” an very greatly influenced us, and that for the 
The school among the Shawnese numbered, tter. pes 

when this letter was written, 5th mo. 10th, about a os eee 
thirty pupils of the two sexes; the larger ones had 7 g* : 


: : gt gt Stale . | Butcher-meat seems to have formed the greater 
gone home to assist their relatives in raising their portion of at least two meals in the day. Dern- 
gummer crops. 


ing, however, was in so wretched a condition, 
It appears that valuable institution is likely to | that a stock of food for winter could not be pro- 
lose the services of Thomas Wells, whose health is | vided for more than a very few domesticated 
judged unequal to the duties of the station. His | animals. It was therefore the custom to fatten 
place is to be supplied, in the fall, by Cornelius |as many animals as possible upon the summers 
Douglass and his wife, members of Springfield , Slaughter them, and salt their Sees 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio, but within the limits of | °F winter consumption. In the houses f ~ ; 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. the highest nobility, fresh meat ceased from r 
pearing upon their tables by Christmas, and an! 
mals could scarcely be fattened in summer be- 

In several of our preceding numbers, allusion | fore the end of July. People in a lower rank of 
has been made to the Gospel labours of Martha ' life could not procure a supply of fresh butcher- 


——, at Friends’ Meeting House, on Sixth ani 
Noble streets, on the 3d inst., Cuartes Caypy ty 
Susanna N. Kirk, both of this city. 


——, at Friends’ Meeting House in Woodbury. 
New Jersey, on 4th day, the 7th of last moni, 
Warner T. Cooper to Desoran, daughter of Dayid 
Whitall, all of that vicinity. 








TEA AND POTATOES. 











meat for more than three or four months of the 
ear. The writer of this article remembers see- 
ing the remains of this mode of living in a re- 
mote district in the north of England, to which 
icultural improvements had not extended. 
Here a family who lived by ‘teazling’ woolen 
by hand—a practice now and for a long time 
uite obsolete—had a few acres of land, upon a 
portion of which they raised oats, the meal of which 
was made into unleavened cakes. The remainder 
was in grass, upon which, during summer, they 
fattened an ox, which was slaughtered and salted 
in November. These oaten cakes and the salt 
beef constituted, together with cheese, almost 
their sole food during the winter. 

Our ancestors used along with butcher-meat, 
bread made from oats, rye, and to a smaller ex- 
tent wheat. They possessed kail, and perhaps 
red cabbages, but scarcely any other kind of 
vegetables. When the wife of Henry VIII, de- 
sired a salad, she had to send to Flanders for it. 
A root, formerly called potato, but now extinct 
with us, although we believe it is cultivated in 
Spain to this day, was in use in the fifteenth 
century. The true potato was brought from 
Virginia by Hakluyt in 1574, but did not come 
into general use for two centuries later. The 
Jerusalem artichoke, still too much neglected, 
was brought from Brazil in 1617. Turnips were 
first cultivated to any extent during the Common- 
wealth. Carrots were brought into England by 
the Flemish refugees during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Other vegetables are of still more recent 
introduction ; and there is no doubt of the fact, 
that our forefathers consumed in addition to 
bread, scarcely any other vegetable food except- 
ing kail, and that only in very restricted quanti- 
ues. 

Then their ordinary beverage was fermented 
drink. The higher classes consumed wine, part- 
ly imported from France, and partly manufactur- 
ed at home. Those lower in social position seem 
to have preferred ale and intoxicating drinks 
prepared from honey, such as mead and metheg- 
lin. The quantity used of all these drinks ap- 
pears to have been very great. 

The mode of living now practised strikingly 
contrasts with the above. Farming—much as it 
has to learn, and it has very much—can now 
sustain and fatten animals even more readily in 
winter than in summer; and salted meat, ex- 
cepting in the form of ham and bacon, does not 
constitute an important article of food. Very 
much less butcher-meat, however, is consumed 
than formerly. For the last seventy years 
toes have been extensively cultivated, and form 
one of the standard dishes of the masses. Tea 

coffee, particularly the former, have toa 
great extent taken the place of fermented drinks, 
and as beve of the morning meal, have 
quite superseded them. A man, to say nothing 
of a woman, who would sit down to a breakfast 
of corned-beef, oaten cakes, and strong ale, would 
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now be considered a lunatic. The consumption 
of tea in this country is really enormous. It is 
probable that 500,000,000 of gallons of its infu- 
sion are annually drunk; a quantity which would 
fill 9,000,000 ale hogsheads. 

So great a change in the daily mode of life 
would naturally be expected to produce a change 
in the condition of society. And whether owing 
to these causes or not, a change certainly has 
taken place. In the first place, human life is 
very much extended ; as is shown by the tables 
drawn up something less than a century ago for 
the calculations of the insurance companies of 
the average number of deaths for each year of 
life, and which were doubtless correctat the time. 
Moreover, many diseases which, besides shorten- 
ing life, produce much sickness and incapacity 
for active exertion, are now banished. Ague, 
for example, and other intermittents that were 
the constant pests of our progenitors, may be 
pronounced to be virtually extinct. This, how- 
ever, is not owing to a change in the national 
mode of living, but to the extended drainage of 
the country. But the alteration in the diet, and 
the introduction of potatoes, have abolished one 
dreadful, very dreadful disease ; and the substi- 
tution of tea for strong ale, especially at break- 
fast, has completely changed, and changed for 
the better, the type of the greater number of 
diseases to which mortality is liable. 

There is a disease commonly known by the 
name of sea-scurvy, not that it is peculiar to or 
has any necessary connection with the sea, but 
because it has in modern times been most care- 
fully observed on board ship. It was formerly 
the scourge of northern Europe almost every 
winter, and besides causing great mortality, gave 
origin to much suffering and incapacity for the 
active employments of life. So great were its 
ravages in Denmark, that about two centuries 
ago the medical faculty of Copenhagen published 
a ‘consilium’ for the benefit of the poor in that 
country, giving an account of its causes, preven- 
tion, and cure. In Scotland it was prevalent 
under the name of black legs. It is described 
by all the medical writers of the times, and all 
agree in stating that it prevailed in the latter 
part of winter and spring, and that it uniformly 
disappeared in summer and autumn. 

But though scurvy was endemic at these sea- 
sons in Europe, it was where people suffered 
great privations, and were crowded much to- 
gether, that its symptoms were most distinctly 
witnessed and described. It is in armies, in 
cities during seiges, and in long voyages, that 
the malady attracted greatest attention. Du- 
ring the seige of Breda by the Spaniards in 
1625, the inhabitants and the garrison were se- 
verely affected with scurvy, and in the middle of 
March (the end of winter,) an inquiry being in- 
stituted, 1608 persons were found to be sufler- 
ing from it, and the number increased daily 
until the surrender of the town, towards the end 
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of June. In 1720, in the wars between the 
Austrians and the Turks, when the army winter- 
ed in Hungary, many thousands of the soldiers 
perished of scurvy ; nor did the disease, although 
every kind of treatment was tried, abate until 
summer. In the British troops stationed about 
a century ago at Quebec, which had been taken 
the year before from the French, scurvy exten- 
sively prevailed. The force amounted to 6000 
men, and so much did they suffer from want of 
vegetables and fresh food, that before the end of 
April 1000 were dead with scurvy, and 2000 
men 80 shattered in constitution, as to render it 
necessary that they should be invalided. Even 
in late years, when our troops were not supplied 
with a due amount of fresh vegetable food, 
scurvy has broken out, as it used to do every year 
with our whole population. In 1836 it prevail- 
ed toa great extent among the troops at the 
Cape of Good Hope. It first appeared in July, 
and continued till December, a period correspond- 
ing with spring in our latitude. The men had 
no harassing duty to perform, but were not sup- 
plied with vegetables. The records of continental 
armies present innumerable instances of the ap- 
pearance of scurvy among the men when the 
supply of fresh vegetable food was diminished. 

The same consequence of a deprivation of 
fresh and vegetable food have occurred not un- 
frequently in our jails. One of the most re- 
markable, because one of the most thoroughly- 
investigated of such instances, occurred in the 
spring of 1823 in the Millbank Penitentiary. 
Here scurvy broke out because the prisoners had 
not their usual allowance of fresh succulent veg- 
etable food. In 1836, 1837, 1838, many cases 
of scurvy occurred in our jails, all of which 
could be clearly traced to the long continuance 
of a diet in which fresh vegetable food did not 
form a part. 

The earliest account of the existence of scurvy 
at sea is to be found in the narrative of Vasco 
de Gama, the discoverer of the passage to India 
by the Cape. He had a hundred and sixty men, 
of whom a hundred died of scurvy. In the sub- 
sequent voyages of the early navigators still more 
disastrous results were prodeies by this cause. 
Sir John Hawkins (rear-admiral of the English 
fleet sent against the Armada) affirmed that 
during the twenty years he had served at sea, he 
could reckon ten thousand sailors who had died 
from this disease. Admiral Hosier, who com- 
manded seven ships on the Jamaica station in 
1726, actually lost two successive crews in each 
ship from scurvy, and eventually died of a broken 
heart at the sight of the desolation that sur- 
rounded him. Dr. Lind, an undoubted authority, 
states that during the year which terminated at 
the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, scurvy cases were 
more destructive, and occasioned more deaths, 
than the warlike operations of both French and 
Spaniards. Even so late as 1795, the Channel 
fleet, under the command of Lord Howe, was 
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so ravaged by it, that very serious apprehon, 
sions were entertained of the efficiency, if yo, 
of the very existence of the whole fleet, 1, 
cause was the failure of the gardeners’ crops 4, 
Portsmouth through the severity of the wip, 
ter. 

The most familiar example of the ravages of 
sea-scurvy is that of the crews of the squadron 
of Lord Anson, sent to capture the Manilla gal. 
leon. He buried four-fifths of his men, and op 
arriving at the island of Juan Fernandez, out of 
two hundred survivors of his flag ship, only 
eight were capable of duty. Sometimes, indeed, 
a whole crew has perished from scurvy, as in the 
cease of the Spanish ship Orifamma, which yas 
thus left to be driven hel at random, until she 
was at length discovered with the dead bodies oy 
board. No wonder that the disease, though con. 
mon to land and water, received the name of the 
Sea-Seurvy. 

It was Frequently observed that fresh vegeta. 
bles prevented and cured the sea-scurvy. till, 
so strong in many is the dislike to innovation, 
that it was not until Captain Cook sailed round 
the world with a loss of only one man, that the 
Admiralty ordered each man in our navy to re. 
ceive a daily allowance of some vegetable acid, 
The consequence was immediate; the diminv- 
tion of sickness and death was in the proportion of 
four to one, and scurvy was by the change con- 
pletely banished from our fleets. 

In the navy the vegetable acid fixed upon is 
lemon juice. It is selected on account of the 
ednvenience with which it may be stowed away; 
and the discipline of the service is such, that no 
difficulty is felt in enforcing its daily use. It 
would be impossible to manage this upon land; 
and fortunately we have a substitute in the po- 
tato, which is the only fresh vegetable that can 
be eaten without satiety every day; and as long 
as it is so consumed, the community may depend 
upon being safe from that scourge of our ances- 
tors—land-scurvy. 

We every now and then, however, get a wart- 
ing that we cannot neglect this invaluable root 
with impunity. Cases of scurvy from time to 
time appear in our lunatic asylums and our jails, 
and it is in such cases invariably found that the 
rations of potatoes have been wanting. Dr. Baly, 
the physician to the Millbank Penitentiary, ob- 
serves upon this subject :—‘ Whenever this dis 
ease (scurvy) has prevailed, there the diet of the 
prisoners, though often abundant in other re- 
spects, has contained no potatoes, or only a very 
small quantity. In several prisons the occurrence 
of scurvy has wholly ceased on the addition of s 
few pounds of potatoes being made to the weekly 
dietary. There are many prisons in which the 
diet, from its unvaried character, and the ab- 
sence of animal food, as well as green vegetables, 
is apparently most inadequate to the mainte 
nance of health, and where, nevertheless, from 
its containing abundance of potatoes, scurvy * 
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not produced.’ It will be in the recollection of 
our readers, that during the construction of the 
Hawick Railway, the navies, owing to the high 
price of potatoes, resumed the barbarous dietary 
of a previous age, and subsisted upon flesh and 
bread. Asa natural consequence, an epidemic 
of seurvy broke out among them. 

We have dwelt so long upon potatoes, that we 
have very little space left for tea, the other arti- 
cle in our dietary which has helped to complete- 
ly change the physical condition of ourselves as 
compared with that of our forefathers. Passing 
by some very important effects upon the public 
health usually allowed to be produced by tea, 
we will only cite one that is not generally 
known. 

It has long been familiar to physicians, that 
the type of diseases has completely changed. 
When we read medical authors of one or two 
centuries ago, we can understand the diseases 
which they describe and their symptoms; but 
we rarely or never see such now-a-days. We 
read of violent and sudden inflammations, pleu- 
risies, pneumonias, and the like, extremely 
ardent, and after much suffering, rapidly causing 
death. Sometimes they yielded indeed to im- 
mediate and profuse bloodletting, which in its 
turn produced a cachectic state of the system, 
from which the patient was long in recovering, 
or perhaps never did recover. Then we read of 
fevers, with furious and ungovernable delirium, 
passing on rapidly to a fatal termination. Now, 
we never or rarely witness such things. Like 
our dispositions, our diseases have become milder, 
and the absence of these fierce maladies and of 
the Sangrado practice, must in a great measure 
be ascribed to the substitution of tea for ale to 
breakfast. Hakluyt, when he brought over his 
first potatoes, and the East India Company, 
when they bought two pounds two ounces 
of tea, ‘as a present for his majesty,’ little 
thought what a boon they were conferring upon 
society Cham. Ed. Jour. 





AN ALLEGORY ILLUSTRATIVE OF FEMALE CHA- 
RACTERS. 


Among the numerous race of the Bedouins 
who people the vast tracts of Arabia Deserta, is 
a small tribe remarkable for their habits of soli- 
tude and love of independence. They are of a 
rambling disposition, roving from waste to waste, 
slaking their thirst at such scanty pools as are 
found in those cheerless plains, and glory in the 
unenvied liberty they enjoy. A youthful Arab 
of this tribe, a simple son of nature, at length 
growing weary of his precarious and unsettled 
mode of life, determined to set out in search of 
some more permanent abode. “I will seek,” 
= he, “some happy region, some generous 
ron where the dews of Heaven diffuse fertility. 

ul find out some unfailing stream, and, for- 
saking the joyless life of my forefathers, settle 
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on its borders, dispose my mind to gentle plea- 
sures, and tranquil enjoyments, and never wan- 
der more. 

Enchanted with this picture of pastoral felici« 
ty, he departed from the tents of his companions, 
and having journeyed during five days, on the 
sixth, as the sun was just rising in all the splen- 
dours of the east, he lifted up his eyes and be- 
held, extended before him in smiling luxuriance 
the fertile regions of Arabia the Happy. Gent- 
ly swelling hills tufted with blooming groves, 
swept down into luxuriant vales enamelled with 
flowers of never-withering beauty. The sun, no 
longer darting his rays with torrid fervour, beam- 
ed with a genial warmth that gladdened and en- 
riched the landscape. A pure and temperate 
serenity, an air of voluptuous repose, a smile of 
contented abundance, pervaded the face of nature, 
and every zephyr breathed a thousand delicious 
odours. The soul of the youthful wanderer ex- 
panded with delight ;—he raised his eyes to hea- 
ven and almost mingled with his tribute of grati- 
tude, a sigh of regret that he had lingered so 
a the sterile solitudes of the desert. 

ith fond impatience he hastened to make 
choice of a stream where he might fix his habita- 
tion, and taste the promised sweets of this land 
of delight. But here commenced an unforeseen 
perplexity: for though he beheld innumerable 
streams on every side, yet not one could he find 
which completely answered his high-raised ex- 
pectations. One abounded with wild and pic- 
turesque beauty, but it was capricious and un- 
steady in its course; sometimes dashing its angry 
billows against the rocks, and often raging and 
overflowing its banks. Another flowed smooth- 
ly along without even a ripple or a murmur; but 
its bottom was soft and muddy, and its current 
dull and sluggish. A third was pure and trans- 
parent, but its waters were of a chilling coldness; 
and it had rocks and flints in itsbosom. A fourth 
was dulcet in its tinklings and graceful in its 
meanderings; but it had a cloying sweetness that 
palled on the taste; while a fifth possessed a 
sparkling vivacity and a pungency of flavour 
that deterred the wanderer from repeating his 
draught. 

The youthful Bedouin began to weary with 
fruitless trials and repeated disappointments, 
when his attention was suddenly attracted by a 
lively brook whose dancing waves glittered in 
the sunbeams, and whose prattling current com- 
municated an air of bewitching gaiety to the sur- 
rounding landscape. The heart of the way-worn 
traveller beat with expectation, but on regarding 
it attentively in its course, he found that it con- 
stantly avoided the embowering shade; loitering 
with equal fondness, whether gliding through the 
rich valley or over the barren sand; that the 
fragrant flower, the fruitful shrub, and worthless 
bramble were alike fostered by its waves, and 
that its current was often interrupted by unpro- 
fitable weeds. With idle ambition it expanded 
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itself beyond its proper bounds, and spread into 
a shallow waste of water, destitute of beauty or 
utility, and babbling along with uninteresting 
vivacity and rapid turbulence. The wandering 
son of the desert turned away with a sigh of 


regret, and pitied a stream, which if content 


within its natural limits, might have been the 
pride of the valley, and the object of all his 
wishes. 

Pensive, musing, and disappointed, he slowly 
pursued his now almost hopeless pilgrimage, 
and had rambled for some time along the 
margin of a gentle rivulet, before he became 
sensible of its beauties. It was a simple pastor- 
al stream, which shunning the noonday glare, 
pursued its unobtrusive course through retired 
and tranquil vales; now dimpling among flowery 
banks and tufted shrubbery, now winding among 
spicy groves, whose aromatic foliage fondly bent 
down to meet the limpid wave. Sometimes, but 
not often, it would venture from its covert to 
stray through a flowery meadow ; but quickly, as 
if fearful of being seen, stole back again into its 
congenial shade, and there lingered with sweet 
delay. Wherever it bent its course the face of 
nature brightened into smiles, and a perennial 
spring reigned upon its borders. The warblers 
of the woodland delighted to quit their recesses 
and carol among its bowers; while the turtle-dove, 
the timid fawn, the soft-eyed gazelle, and all the 
rural populace who joy in the sequestered haunts 
of nature, resorted to its vicinity. Its pure trans- 
parent waters rolled over snow-white sands, and 
heaven itself was reflected on its tranquil bosom. 

The simple Arab threw himself upon its ver- 
dant margin; he tasted the silver tide, and it was 
like nectar to his lips: he bounded with trans- 
port for he had found the object of his wayfaring. 


“Here,” said he, “will I pitch my tent, here will I 7 


pass my days: for pure, O fair stream! is thy 
gentle current ; beauteous are thy borders; and 
the grove must be a paradise that is refreshed 
by thy meanderings.”’— Washington Irving. 





GAS MANUFACTURE AND COAL DUST. 

The following extracts from a report of the 
proceedings of our State Medical Society, may 
probably be interesting to some of our readers. 

The gas manufactory in the district of the 
Northern Liberties has greatly improved the 
health of the neighbourhood in which it is situ- 
ated, which was the lowest and most unhealthy 
part of the District. The residents there have 
previously been usually subject to dysentery and 
autumnal fevers, and during the cholera season 
of 1833, previous to the erection of the gas 
works, the disease was more prevalent and fatal 
here than in any other part of the district. Dur- 
ing the last epidemic not a case of cholera oc- 
curred in the neighbourhood, and dysentery and 
autumnal fevers have entirely disappeared. The 
superintendent further states that several per- 























sons affected with symptoms of pulmonary eo», 
plaint have been employed at the gas works wl 
have become perfectly well and hearty men, 

Physicians practising in Richmond dists;,, 
state that the coal labourers are unusy,|jy 
healthy, notwithstanding the large quantity of 
fine coal dust swallowed and inhaled by them 
and which forms a complete coating to the skin 
The appetite of these labourers is excellent, a4 
delicate persons are said often to become strong 
and vigourous while working among the cq) 
So completely does the fine dust penetrate the 
tissues, that not only the expectoration is loaded 
with it, but the discharges also; and yet djs. 
pepsia and pulmonary consumption are rp 
among the labourers. There would seem, indeed, 
to be a decidedly healthful influence exerted by 
the coal dust upon those who are constantly ex. 
posed to it; a fact which may suggest an import. 
ant hint to practising physicians. 

Richmond is subject to malaria, engendered 
by an extensive marsh on its borders. 

While Europe and this country have been ex. 
empted from epidemic small pox, for the 
last year, or five years, it has raged with exces. 
sive virulence in Bengal, particularly in the 
capital, Calcutta. In 1849-’50 it destroyed 
6,100 persons ; aud during the first three months 
of 1850, the deaths were 3,329, in a population 
of 387,398. 

The history of all the great universal epidem- 
ics has shown their march to be most generally 
from the East to the West. It is not an impro- 
bable anticipation that this epidemic disposition, 
or constitution, that gives, when it prevails, new 
force to the contagious elements of variola, may 
reach Europe and this country in two or three 


ears. 

The best and the only safe means of guarding 
against the — and mortality attending the 
invasion of epidemic small pox, is to give the 
greatest possible extension to the practice of vac- 
cination. Experience has fully shown that while 
it confers complete immunity to many, it imparts 
protection and contributes to the safety of the 
great mass of the community, by imposing 4 
modification of the disease, mitigating its severity 
and restraining its activity. 

_ The plan for the gratuitous vaccination of the 
poor, adopted in this city and its county districts, 
should be extended throughout the State. All 
the corporate towns, it is believed, possess al- 
ready the authority to appoint physicians for 
this purpose, and to pay for their services from 
the funds of the corporation. The County Com- 
missioners might be authorized by the Legisla- 
ture, which should be memorialized to that 
effect, to appoint medical practitioners to vaccl- 
nate the poor, and to defray the expense from 
the county treasury. It is recommended that 
this society and the county societies combine t 
carry out this plan. a 

Doctor Gregory, one of the highest authorities 
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on the subject, publishes in the May number of 
the London Lancet, a report containing the fol- 
lowing views : : 

Ist. That vaccination, performed under 15 
years of age, gives as complete protection against | 
small-pox as inoculation. ; 

od. After 15 years another law comes into 
operation. The economy acquires a suscepti- 
bility to a first attack of small-pox, and is liable 
to a second attack at 50 or 60 years. Accord- 
ing to this proposition, the protective power of 
vaccination progressively diminishes after the 
age of 15. 

3d. That vaccination after 15 years is useless. 
It does not afford protection against an attack of 
swall pox. It may be resorted to as a placebo 
to satisfy the public mind, but is of no moment. 

4th. That M. Cazemare, the celebrated der- 
matologist of Paris, and others, had ascertained, 
by experiment, that inoculation in persons after 
fifteen years, who had been previously vaccinated, 

roduced a new form of disease, characterized 
by papulz of the skin, unaccompanied by vesi- 
cles or pustules. 

5th. That this new popular disease is not con- 
tagious, is unattended with danger, and gives 
protection against small-pox for life. 

These statements Doctor Gregory adopts, en- 
dorses them, and asserts that he knows them to 
be true. Professor Jackson’s report states that 
if these views are correct, it is clear that inocu- 
lation, after fifteen years of age, must be substi- 
tuted for vaccination ; and recommends that the 
State and County Societies institute investiga- 
tions to test the truth of the new revelations.— 
North American and U. S. Gazette, 











The following report serves to show that the 
coloured artists of this city and other places, not- 
withstanding the difficulties which have been 
presented to their improvement in the nicer 
arts, are able, at this time, to exhibit specimens 
of mechanical ingenuity and skill, very little, if 
at all, inferior to those of the more favoured 
Anglo-Saxon. These exhibitions serve to prove 
that the coloured race are not doomed; by any 
law of nature, to be merely hewers of wood and 
drawers of water in the service of their fairer 
compatriots, 

RepOrt of the First Exhibition of the “ Coloured 
American Institute, of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania,” for the Promotion of the Industrial 
Mechanic Arts and Sciences, which opened at 
the Hall of the Philadelphia Institute on the 
ith, and closed on the 21st of April, 1851. 
The Committee appointed by the Institute for 

the purpose of examining the various articles de- 

posited at the recent Exhibition, and awarding 

Premiums for the most meritorious specimens, 
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beg leave to report, that, after a thorough and 
careful examination, they have decided on mak- 
ing the following awards : 


First Premiums.—Silver Medal, to Walter 
Hall, of Philadelphia, for a superb’ display of 
beautifully made Saddlery and Harness. 

Caleb Milburn, Wilmington, Del., an ingeni- 
ously contrived and handsomely finished Lady's 
Mahogany Workstand. 

Amelia Lewis, Hairdresser, Philadelphia, for 
. beautiful display of Artificial Braids and 

‘urls. 

John Nixon, Philadelphia, a beautifully orna- 
mented and well made Mahogany Sofa. 

Joseph Carter, do., Pier Table, of exquisite 
workmanship. 

Robert Turner, do., very elegant Walnut 
French Bedstead and superior Spring Mattrees. 

Chas. Mosely, do., very ingenious and well 
made articles of Cabinet Ware. 

John Garrison, do., display of several ingeni- 
ously made articles, consisting of Models of 
Houses, Specimens of Cannon Moulding, &c. 

Abraham Boyer, Wilmington, Del., superior 
display of Stone Ware. 

Hart, Bevans & Co., Philadelphia, very large 
display of handsomely made Radiators and 
Cooking Stoves. 

Charles Booker, do., handsome Plough and 
well made Hinges. 

Jonathan Davis, do., excellence in Straw Hat 
and Bonnet Pressing. 

Isaac Jackson, do., excellence in Stereotype 
Moulding and Printing. 

Dr. J. 8. Rock, do., a magnificent display of 
Artificial Teeth, beautifully carved and coloured. 

Dr. J. J. G. Bias, do., a very large and ex- 
cellent display of Botanic Medicines and Per- 
fumery. 

Enos Hall, do., for an excellent display of 
Anatomical Preparations. 

F. A. Duterte, do., beautiful Coffins, ingeni- 
ously put together, without the use of nails. 

J. R. Andrews, do., excellent specimens of 
Carving and Gilding. 

David B. Bowser, do., beautifully executed 
marine and landscape Paintings. 

J. W. Johnson, do., a handsome display of 
Daguerreotypes of superior execution. 

J. C. Bowers, do., an excellent display of gen- 
tlemen’s Clothing, of very superior and fashion- 
able make. 

W. C. Cooper, do., gentlemen’s Boots, well 
and neatly made. 

Israel Hodges, do., a superb display of Jew- 
elry, of excellent workmanship, and tastefully 
arranged. 

Jonathan Cole, do., a beautiful display of 
richly made Gold Pencil Cases. 

John French, do., very superior specimens of 
Silver Mounting. 

David Spraw, do., a good display of ingenious- 
ly made articles, consisting in part of a Hydro- 
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meter for draining swamps, Xc.; design of a 


machine to produce perpetual motion, &c. 

Aaron Roberts, do., Model of Machine to 
place railroad cars on the track. 

Mrs. Margaret Courts, do., an elegantly made 
Summer Straw Bonnet, and general assortment 
of millinery articles. 

Mrs. Helen Jackson, do., a beautiful display 
of Casing Bonnets, made by her apprentices. 

Miss H. A. Roberts, do., superior excellence 
in Dressmaking. 

Mrs. Jane RK. Vasham, do., a superb display 
of Wax Fruit. 

Mrs. M. Augustine, do., for a beautiful dis- 

lay of articles for gentlemen’s wear, neatly and 
ingeniously made. 

Joseph Gardner, of Reading, for a beautifully 
executed Map of a new survey made by him. 

Second Premiums.—Silver Medal, to Robert 
Douglass, of Philadelphia, for very good speci- 
mens of Daguerreotyping. 

Thomas W. Kennard, do., a very creditable 
display of Artificial Teeth. 

Alfred Wilnon, do., handsome Paintings in 
oil and water colours. 

John Venning, do., well executed Paintings 
in water colours. 

Hiram Atlee, do., excellence in the manufac- 
ture of Wild Cherry Syrup. 

Alexander Miller, do.,a very neatly made 
Mahogany Case. 

Mrs. Ellen Seth, do., creditable display of 
Millinery. 

Besides the foregoing, there were many other 
articles deserving of commendation and reward, 
but which, unfortunately, were deposited too late 
for examination by the Committee. 

L. R. Seymour, Secretary. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RIVERS COMPARED. 


In the memoranda of Dr. Breckenridge’s 
travels in Europe, some ten years ago, the fol- 
lowing anecdote occurs : 

A gentleman-like and well informed English- 
man, who was in the stage coach with me, and 
who found out I was an American, after dilating 
on the greatness, the beauties, the majesty, in 
short, of this noblest of British rivers (the 
Thames), concluded thus: 

“‘ Sir, it may seem almost incredible, but it is 
nevertheless true, that this prodigious stream is, 
from its mouth to its source, not much, if at all, 
short of one hundred and fifty miles long !” 

I looked steadfastly in his face to see if he 
jested ; but the gravity of deep conviction was 
upon it. Indeed, John Bull never jests. After 
composing myself a moment, I slowly responded, 

“ Perhaps, sir, you have never heard of the 
Ohio river ?” 

“T think I have.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps of the Missouri ?” 

“T think so; though not sure.” 
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Certainly of the Mississippi ?”’ 

“Oh yes, yes.” 

“ Well, sir, a man will descend the Ohio, jy 
a steamboat of the largest class, a thoy.) 
miles.” F 

“ Of what, sir, how many sir ?” 

“ A thousand miles; and there he wil] me. 
another steamboat of the same class, which bas 
come in an opposite direction twelve hundra 
miles down the Missouri, and then, after going 
fifteen hundred miles more down the Mississipp} 
he may see that flood of waters disembogue by 
fifty channels into the sea.” 

I had made up my mind to be considered , 
cheat ; so I went calmly and emphatically throug) 
the statement! As I progressed, my companiny 
seemed somewhat disposed to take my story as, 
personal affront ; but at its close, he let dow 
his visage into a contemptuous pout, and regu. 
larly cut my acquaintance. 

Perhaps some of our readers may be no les 
amused with a little anecdote, which goes to 
show that if John Bull can boast no rivers which 
will bear a comparison with those of America, 
he is not behind us in the productions of labour 
and skill. 

A number of years ago, Dr. S——, a native 
of Great Britain, was viewing one of the largest 
breweries in this city, accompanied by two or 
three native Americans, of whom the master of 
the brewery was one; when the Doctor was 
asked whether they had any brewery of equal 
extent in England. His reply was probably 
quite as hard of digestion to an American, as 
Dr. Breckenridge’s account of our Western rivers 
was to the Englishman. He emphatically de- 
clared that the whole Philadelphia establishment 
would stand in one of the London kettles 
Those who have read Silliman’s or Griscom’s 
travels in Europe, will probably admit that the 
Doctor’s assertion was not far from the truth. 





WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE PINS? 


: Every body uses pins—men, women, and chil 
dren. Every body buys them. Every body 
bends them, breaks them, knocks off their heads, 
and loses them. They enter into every oper 
tion, from the drawing-room to the seullerys \ 
where you will, if you look sharp, you may ‘4 
culate with certainty on picking up a pin—in the 
streets, in the cabs, on door-steps and mats, 0 
halls and drawing-rooms, sticking in curtains 204 
sofas, and paper-hangings, in counting-houses and 
lawyers’ offices, keeping together old receipts and 
bills, and fragments of papers, in ladies’ needle 
work, in shopkeepers’ parcels, in books, bags, 
baskets, luggage—they are to be found every 
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t them get there how they may, by ac- 
— design.” Their ubiquity is astounding— 
sod their manufacture, being in proportion to it, 
must be something prodigious. There is no arti- 
cle of perpetual use with which we are so fami- 
liar; and out of this familiarity springs indiffe- 
vence, for there is no article about whose final 
destination we are so profoundly ignorant. We 
know well enough the end of things (not half so 
useful to us) that wear out in the course of time, 
or that are liable to be smashed, cracked, chip- 

, put out of order, or otherwise rendered una- 
vailable for further service ; but of the fate of 
this little article, so universal in its application, 
so indispensable in its utility, we know nothing 
whatever. Nobody ever thinks of asking, WHat 
pEcOMEs OF THE Pins? For our own parts, we 
should be very glad to get an answer to that 
question, and should be very much obliged to any 
person who could furnish us with it. 

The question is by no means an idle one. If 
we would get at the statistics of pins, we should 
have some tremendous revelations. The loss in 
pins strayed, stolen, and mislaid, is past all cal- 
culation. Millions of billions of pins must van- 
ish—no woman alive can tell how or where—in 
the course of a year. Of the actual number fab- 
ricated, pointed, headed, and papered up for sale, 
from one year’s end to another, (remember they 
are to be found in every house, large and small, 
within the pale of civilization,) we should be 
afraid to venture a conjecture ; but, judging from 
what we know of their invincible tendency to lose 
themselves, and our own inveterate carelessness 
in losing thein, we apprehend that, could such a 
return be obtained, it would present an alarming 
result. Think of millions of billions of pins be- 
ing in course of perpetual disappearance! And 
that this has been going on for centuries and cen- 
turies, and will continue to go on, probably, to 
the world’s end. A grave matter to contemplate, 
my masters! A pin, in its single integrity, is a 
trifle, atomic, in comparison with other things 
that are lost and never found again. But reflect 
for a moment upon pins in the aggregate. The 
grand sum-total of human life is made up of 
trifles—all large bodies are composed of minute 
particles. Years are made up of months, months 
of weeks, weeks of days, days of hours, hours of 
minutes, minutes of seconds ; and, coming down 
to the seconds, and calling in the multiplication 
table to enlighten us, we shall find that there are 
considerably upward of thirty-one millions of 
them in a year. Try a similar experiment with 
the pins. Assume any given quantity of loss in 
any given time, and calculate what it will come 
to in a cycle of centuries. 

WHAT, THEN, BECOMEs oF THE PINS? Where 
do they go to? How do they get there? What 
are the attractive and repulsive forces to which 
























they are subject after they drop from us? What 
are the laws that govern their wanderings? Do 


they dissolve and volatilize, and come back again 
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into the air, so that we are breathing pins, with- 
out knowing it ? ' 
and go tu the roots of vegetables, so that every 
day of our lives we are unconsciously dining on 
them ?—Harper’s Magazine. 


Do they melt into the earth, 





Content not thyself that thou art virtuous in 


the general ; for one link being wanting, the 
chain is defective. 


Perhaps thou art rather innocent than virtuous, 


and owest more to thy constitution than to thy 
religion. 


To be innocent is to be not guilty; but to be 


virtuous is to overcome our evil inclinations. 


If thou hast not conquered thyself in that 


which is thy own particular weakness, thou hast 
no title to virtue, though thou art free of other 
men’s. 


For a covetous man to inveigh against prodi- 


gality, an atheist against idolatry, a tyrant against 
rebellion, or a liar against forgery, and a drunk- 
ard against intemperance, is vice reproving 
viciousness. 


Such a reproof would have but little success, 


because it would carry but little authority with 
it.— W. Penn. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Cartrornta.— The steamship North America, 


from Chagres, arrived at New York on the 2d, and 
the Empire City on the 3d inst., bringing California 
dates to 5th mo. Ist. They bring 700 passengers, 
and $2,600,000 in gold. 


The Legislature of California adjourned on the 


30th of the Fourth month. A bill had passed both 
houses exempting homesteads and other property 
from forced sale in certain cases; also, a usury law 
fixing interest at 10 per cent., and allowing by spe- 
cial agreement 18 per cent. per annum. 
having failed to pass the bill for the creation of a 


Congress 


U.S. Marine Hospital in San Francisco, arrange- 


ments have been made, under direction of the Col- 
lector of the Port, to accommodate the sick mariners 


who are entitled to the benefits of such an insti- 
tution. 

At the late election, the city of Nevada polled 
two thousand votes, showing a much larger resident 
population than she had previously been supposed to 
contain, Considerable progress been made by 
the Commissioners in forming treaties with the In- 
dians, yet, in varions parts of the country, their 
depredations are still continued. Some of those 
along the San Joaquin and Fresno refuse to enter 
into the proposed treaty. It is stated that there are 
one thousand warriors along the Fresno. 

The prospects of good crops are favourable, the 
spring rains having been of inestimable value to 
farmers and gardeners. Business has considerably 
improved, and the miners in many parts of the 
country are doing well. Many rich placers have 
been recently discovered. 

The number of passengers who arrived at San 
Fiancisco during the Fourth month was 2912, of 
whom 289 were females. 


Sanpwicu Ist.anps.—A temporary treaty has been 
entered into between the Hawaian Government and 
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the French Commissioner, restoring commercial 
and amicable relations between the two govern- 
ments. As the French Commissioner was not in- 
structed in relation to all the points in dispute, this 
arrangement has been made until he can receive 
instructions from the French Government. 


Urau.—The news from this territory are of the 
most favourable character. Improvements of all 
kinds are going on rapidly. Cutlery establishments 
have been commenced, a pottery is nearly com- 
pleted, grain and lumber mills have been erected, 
and schocl-houses built in most of the wards. At 
the last session of the General Assembly, a com- 
pany was chartered to construct a railroad from the 
city to the stone quarry and mountains on the East, 
for the conveyance of building materials. Colonies 
of Mormons ove been sent to Lower California and 
to the lower end of the Great Basin, where ex- 
tensive beds of iron ore are said to exist. It is de- 
signed to establish a continued line of stations and 
places of refreshment along this route to the Pa- 
cific. 


Mextco.—Advices from Mexico state that the 
government is in the utmost difficulty in regard to 
financial concerns, and that another revolution is 
expected in consequence. In this extremity, it is 
proposed to invest President Arista with extraordi- 
—_ powers, to raise funds at his own discretion, 
without reference to Congress. This measure had 
passed the Senate, and was still under discussion in 
the Chamber of Deputies, in which body a com- 
mittee had reported in favour of it. 


Cuii1.—The city of Valparaiso was visited, on 
the 2d of the 4th month, by a violent earthquake 
which destroyed several hundred dwellings, ren- 
dering large numbers of peuple houseless. The 
first shock occurred at 64 A. M., and continued 
fifteen seconds, prolonged by less violent after 
shocks to two minutes duration. The motion came 
from the South and directed its course to the North 
but as some of the northern parts of the country, in- 
cluding Cogquimbo, Copiapo, &c. felt only slight 
shocks, it is on agers that the motion, though severe, 
spread over only a small extent of territory. The 
air during the earthquake was hot and oppressive, 
but no alteration took place in the thermometer, 
which stood at 62°. During the shock, the houses 
rocked to and fro as vessels on the ocean. Slight- 
er shocks occurred at intervals to the 7th, which is 
the date of the latest accounts. 


Domestic.—We have intelligence from the West 
of a very great flood in the Upper Mississippi, Wis- 
consin and Illinois rivers. At last accounts a large 

rtion of the country adjacent to these rivers was 
inundated, causing great destruction of property. 
The Burlington (lowa) Gazette states that all the 
tributaries of the Mississippi, in that section, are 
much swollen. At that place the Mississippi was 
within 18 inches of the height of the great flood in 
1844. For more than fifty miles the river was at 
least six miles in width. The rivers of Minesota 
were also very high, and were still rising. 

The jury in the case of James Scott, charged with 

rticipating in the rescue of Shadrach, being una- 

le to agree, were discharged on the 6th inst. 

Since the 1st of Second month, the Commission- 
ers of Emigration in New York have furnished 
lodgings, for an average period of four days, to 
39,000 destitute emigrants, and have found employ- 
ment for 7,722 of them. 


re 
A large number of icebergs have been seen, ,, 
cently in Jat. 44.47, long. 48.50. one of them jp... 
a mile in circumference. To the vicinity of y}..° 
our late cool weather may probably be aitribute : 


Evropean News.—The U. 8S. mail steams, 
Pacific arrived at New York on the 7th inst. hay, 
made the passage from Liverpool in ten days », 
two hours. She brings English papers to the 28. 
ultimo. ss 


having 


EnGLanD.—The papers contain no politica) ney; 
of importance. It 1s believed that the resumpy; 
of a steady business will take place in Mancheso- 
as soon as the cotton crisis shall have been adjust ; 
From Nottingham a favourable change is reporte 
in the lace trade. In the woolen districts no mayo. 
rial change has taken piace. . 

The Prince Albert sailed from Aberdeen on thy 
221 ult.,in search of Sir John Franklin, 


IRELAND.—In consequence of the extensive em). 
gration, a great deficiency of able-bodied laboure;s 
is felt in many parts of the country. In one nigh 
120 persons left one estate, and proceeded to Lime. 
rick, and other parts, to take passage to America, 
Insome neighbourhoods not one able-bodied labourer 
remained. 


France.—An increasing desire for the revision 
of the Constitution is manifest throughout the coun. 
try, and vast numbers of petitions for that object 
were pouring into the Assembly. On the 25th ult. 
the bill for organizing the National guard was under 
discussion in the Assembly, when the House pre. 
sented a scene of the most tumultuous and stormy 
character. After an exciting debate the first seven 
clauses of the bill were adopted, by which this 
force is placed under the authority of the Govern 
ment and its officers. 


PortuGaL.—The Duke of Saldanha, and about 
3,000 of his army, arrived at Lisbon on the 15h 
ult., and were received with the greatest enthv- 
siasm. The Duke has written to the English Minis 
ter at Lisbon, declaring his intention to maintain 
the constitutional throne of Donna Maria, and de- 
nying, in the strongest terms, any intention to force 
the Queen to abdicate. 


Betc1um.—In* consequence of adverse votes in 
the Chamber of Representatives, the Belgian Min- 
istry resigned en masse, on the 17th ult. Advices 
to the 26th ult. inform that all was still uncertais 
respecting the formation of a new Cabinet. 


Itaty.—A very ill-feeling -prevails in Rome be- 
tween the French and Roman soldiers, and quarre's 
between them are frequent, sometimes attended 
with bloodshed. The Romans are heartily tired 0! 
a French garrison, and give vent to their feelings 
on every occasion that presents itself. The French 
are soon to evacuate Rome, but as the Pope has sen! 
for a large force of Austrians to take their place, 
the citizens will probably gain nothing by te 
change. 


Avstata.—The Austrian Cabinet has urged po" 
the Danish Government to propose the admission ° 
that monarchy and ail its dependencies into the 


German Confederation. The Austrian cabinet = 


at length consented to the liberation of Kossuth anc 
the other refugees, on the express condition that 
they shall immediately leave Europe, and engage 
not to return without the formal consent of the 
Austrian Government. 














